ARCHAEOLOGISTS MEET 


Spanish Folk Songs and Music Are 
| Enjoyed at Church of the Unity 


Editor Charles F. Lummis was in 
his element last night presiding over 
a meeting at the Church of the Unity ! 
fof the Southwestern Society of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 
|The prograin was made up of Spanish 
tfolk lore songs, whieh were tastefully 
sung by the Misses Villa and Manuela 
and Mercedes Garcia: mandolin, flute 
jand guitar symphonies and phono- 
graphic reproductions of songs. 

As Mr. Lummis explained to the 
large audience which assembled in-the 
church, the object of the secviety is te 
preserve archacological and ethno- 
logical records, to as in the collec 
tion and exploration of such work and 
lo carry. out in general the aims of 
the national society, which was found- 
ed in 1879 in Boston by Prof, Charles 
Iliot Norton and others. 

Al present the soctety fs engaged in 
the collection of Spanish ana Indian 
‘fangs sung 100 or more years ago, 
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{NEWS EVENTS 


SPIRIT OF THE OLD SPANISH 
SOUTHWEST IS PRESERVED IN 
SONGS COLLECTED BY LUMMIS 


By REDFERN MASON 
Ox night recently, ata dinner at Coppa's, the Pueblo chieftains were | 


there, with John Collier, Albert Elkus and an assortment of all,| 
kinds of Americans for whom the communal life of the Pueblos, 
its music, its weaving and its beautiful pottery seem too precious a thing 
to be elbowed out of existence by selfish squatters or industrialized by a 
misguided Indian’ Board | 

One of the company was Charles Fietcher Lummis, that expatriated , 
Fasferner who in early manhood cast off the New England habit of mind 
and eame under the spell of Old Spain and its humane civilization. For 
six years he lived with the Redskins of the Southwest. Their nearness to 
Mother Earth won his beart. Here were people who made myths in 
Nature’s {mage—myths not less essentially poetical than those of Pan 
and Demeter. 

Listening to the ancestral chants, Lummis sloughed off the Massa- 
chusetts complex and emerged a new man, and he began to Iive the life 
of one for whom simplicity and truth and beauty were of more !mpor- 
tance than making a fortune. 

When Lummis reached Los Angeles, some forty years ago, it was a 
Spanish city of some 20,000 people. ‘Che Hegira from lowa had not yet 
begun. People still took their siesta In the middle of the day, and the 
urge of business was softened by the spirit of manana. But the gentle 
pitilosopher knew what would happen when the inevitable boom came, 
and, because he loved the things which have come to this country through 
the genius of Spain, he determined that, in so far as It lay in his power 
to bring it about, the old sougs and legends should not die. 

So Lummis, living in the home which he himself patterned and built, 
has become, by the sheer force of his personality, the man in whom the 
spirit of the padres and conquistadores of the Southwest has its being 
more than Iu any other son of Anglo-Saxon America. He wrote his 
“and of Poco Tempo,” not in order to produce a “best seller,” but in 
order that'the leisurely wisdom, the beauty and the glamour of an order 
that was passing away should not be without its chronicler, 

In Los Angeles he met a Jady of Spanish extraction whose memory 
wvas a veritable treasure house of the old songs of Spanish California. 
She was Dona Manuela Garcia. and, to quote Mr. Lummis’ words: “In 
all my collecting throughout Spanish America I haye not found another 


‘such golden inemory, and her clear, true voice has given me the phono- 
ee thes “(Spanish Songs « Oid © ito 


{n the spiritual order as potent as the law of reeaeitecs 
ae sical. Men have thelr day and pass away, but in a tune like - the 
ss “Rakoczy” march or an old ditty like “All Through the Night” there is 
’ preserved, as In a vial, the thrill of bygone loves and eternal heroisms. 
What Lummis says in the foreword to his collection will show how 
clearly he recognized this. Says he: “Here are fourteen songs of four- 
teen kinds—songs that Tremont, the Pathfinder, heard and loved, and, 
ahead of him, Dana of ‘Two Years Before the Mast.’ They range from 
the unfelgned ‘Mother Goose’ of ‘Quelele’ and ‘Zapatero’ through ‘the 
_magple pertness of ‘Pepa,’ the shrewd ‘Primavera,’ the passion of ‘Magica 
Mujer’ and ‘Adios Amores,’ the wistful ‘Pena Hueca,’ the) Helne-like 
“‘Barquillera,’ the whimsical ‘Charro.’ Spanish Jends itself notably to 
t e onomatopoetic or sense-revealing song, in which the rhythm or sound, 
‘or both, simulate the subject sung of. Two admirable examples here 
are the sway of the hammock in ‘La Hamaca’ and the pelt of the rain in 
‘Capotin.’ As for ‘La Noche Sta. Serena,’ that has always affected mo 
a the dear ‘Juan{ta’ of my boyhood. One cannot but love these z ngs— 
_ the homely quaintness of some, the sheer beauty of others and ‘the 
i? tal parm of all.” U ge as 
If CREE Bieyeher Lummis ts not Californian ak birth, he be ngs 
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The antique ‘spirit which has departed oni I 


Santa Barb ara. There the old Bpanls 


Blapu VerSIOnNs OL THIFLEE OL LUCSE Sumas |( pain .weshe -8 SU 
mia’)—in all she recorded 160 for me.” 

A song Is a Httle thing, but when you call it “The Wearing of the 
Green” or “The Marseillaise” or “Glory, Glory, Hallelujah” it becomes 
a force In the spiritual order as potent as the law of gravitation In the 
physical. Men have thelr day and pass away, but In a tune Iike the 
“Rakoczy” march or an old ditty MWke “All Through the Night” there is 
preserved, as iu a vial, the thrill of bygone loves and eternal heroisms. 

What Lummis says in the foreword to his collection will show how 
clearly he recognized this. Says he: “Here are fourteen songs of four- 
teen kinds—songs that Fremont, the Pathfinder, heard and loved, and, 
ahead of him, Dana of ‘Two Years Before the Mast.’ They range from } 
the unfeigned ‘Mother Goose’ of ‘Quelele’ and ‘Zapatero’ through the 
magple pertness of ‘Pepa,’ the shrewd ‘Pyimavers,’ the passion of ‘Magica 
Mujer’ and ‘Adios Amores,’ the wistful ‘Pena Hueca,’ the Heine-like 
‘Barquillera,’ the whimsical ‘Charro.’ Spanish lends {tself notably to 
the onomatopoetic or sense-revealing song, In which the rhythm or sound, 
or both, simulate the subject sung of. Two admirable examples here 
are the sway of the hammock in ‘La Hamaca’ and the pelt of the rain In 
‘Capotin.” As for ‘Ia Noche Sta. Serena,’ that has always affected me 
as the dear ‘Juanite’ of my boyhuod. One cannot but love these songs— 
the homely quaintness of some, the sheer beauty of others and the | 
ebarm of all.” , 

If Charles Fletcher Lummis !s not Californian by birth, he belongs 
to the Golden State by the equally convincing token that he has preserved 
for his adopted country music that was dear to the people of this land 
when it was in its Infancy. 

The antique spirit which has departed from Los Angeles Lummis 
still finds in Santa Barbara. There the old Spanish leaven leavens the 
whole of soclety. As at Santa Fe, business recognizes that the old 
Spanish architecture, the patios and the plazas give the city a character | 
which ig at once comely and harmonious. When the earthquake | 
threw the Santa Barbara mission, and young architects would have liked 
to show their skill—and their lack of good taste—by erecting a brand | 
new church and obliterating all that was left of the old mission, Lummis 
reminded the Franciscans that the mission was not only a churel, but a. 
priceless relic of the California of the padres. The Franciscans felt the 
force of his reasoning and we shall be saved the chagrin of pious yan- 
dallsm. 

In Santa Barbara they have a young woman, Miss Overman, under 
whose tuition the children In the public schools sing the old songs that 
were dear to the hearts of Santa Barbarans of long ago. More than 
that, Miss Overman has a following of adults, young and old, who meet 
in the quiet evenings and, to the accompaniment of guitar and mandolin, 
‘sing the ditties which still Nnger in hearts which the gospel of “hustle” 
has not atrophied. 

I wish that young woman would visit us in San Francisco and make 
‘her precious lore our own. 

_ When the Spanish coloratura, Elvira de Hidalgo, was here she sang 
‘a number of Spanish songs. When I told her that here in the West 
there were golden lyrics of the same kind, equally beautiful, the product | 
of the Spanish genius in exile on the very edge of the world, she was 
‘astonished and delighted, and she vowed that when she came again ahe| 
~ would sing for San Franciscans some of the old songs that were sung 
here before the coming of the Forty-niners. : 5 

_-¥¢ that music js good enough for Blvira de Hidalgo, it ta a pity and 


Orient and out-of-the-way corners of Europe for material. Why not seek 
here at home? There !s treasure worthy the finding. Or they might pen 
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(A Leeture on Span: nd Indian Sons. 
Charles F. Lummis of Los Angeles, 
Cal., editor of Out West, a magazine, wil] 
deliver a lecture at the University build- 
ing, Ninth and Locust streets, to-night, 0% 
“Qid Spanish and Indian Songs.” It is 
a regular lecture scheduled in the winter's 
course by the Kansas City Archaeologica 
society, The lectre will be illustratec 
by phonographic records. Mr. Lummi 
has spent much time in the study of th. 
Spanish and Indian peoples of the far 
j West Y > cece 
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A Leeture on Spanish and Indian Songs. 

Charles F. Lummis of Los Angeles, 
Cal., editor of Out West, a magazine, wil 
deliver a lecture at the University build- 
ing, Ninth and Locust streets, to-night, or 
“Gld Spanish and Indian Songs.” It is 
a tegular lecture scheduled in the winter's 
course by the Kansas City Archaeologica’ 
society. The lecture will be illustratec 
by phonographic records. Mr. Lummis 
»{has spent much time in the study of thc 
A ees and Indian, peoples ot the far 


West. 5 3 ft SAdeeted 
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Old Caliternia 


Spal nish Son igs 


Are Collected 


Romance of old "old California, with 
its fandango, its languishing love 
songs, its vaqueros, is all recalled 
and preserved in the first collec- 
tion of early California songs ever 
made, which have been translated 
and placed on sale by Dr. Charles 
F. Luminis, former Los Angeles 
newspaper man. 

This collection is the result of 38 
years’ work by Dr. Lummis, who, 
throughout his life, has taken an 
ardent intedest In early California 
during the days of the Spanish dons. 
He has been knighted by the king 
of Spain for his research work and 
was made a member of the Se 
Royal academy. 

. The first edition of the ROURe was 
sold out before it was off the press. 
Included in the collection are: “La 
Hamaca,” “La fBarquillera,” “EL 
Quelele,” “La Noche,” “El Zapa- 
tero” and many other old ballads 
equally famous, 


SPANISH SONGS of 
OLD CALIFORNIA, 


Colecclonadas por el 


Dr. CHAS..F.. LUMMIS, 


Comendador de In Real Orden 


bel In CatGliea, Corr. .de 

demin de le Tfistoria, 

Spanish Pioneers’, 14. cancion 

tas de rancho y pueblo, de 1850 y ma&s 
alla. Todus distintas, todas s niticas, 
Acomp., de piano por Arthur Farwell, 
$1.50, franco. 


CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


200 Kast Ave. 43, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dr. Lummis’ Undertaking 

Tam elad ta see that Charles F. Lum- 
mis is publishing the old Spanish songs 
of the southwest, which labor of love 
will help to preserve a phase of the old 
Spanish order too picturesque to be lost 
to prosperity. I agree with Dr. Lummis 
that it were a sin and a folly to let 
such songs perish aud I hope that a wide 
response to their publication will ensue. 
For nearly forty years, Charley Lum- 
mis has been engaged in collecting these 
heart-reaching folk songs and if the 
first edition of fourteen typical lyrics 
is to be followed by others his under- 
taking must be handsomely encouraged. 
When I first came to Los Angeles, near- 
ly a quarter of a century ago, I used to 
hear Charley try out these songs, and I 
became enamoured of the airs. Alas! 
moving pictures are suppressing the sing- 
ing habit that.used to prevail among our 
Mexiean population. Ss T. C. 
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Dr. Charles F, Lummis, the friend 


‘and patron of the California Mis- 


sions, in a recent letter, published by 


_ the Los Angeles Tidings, pleads for 


the preservation of the old Spanish 
songs of the Southwest, of which he 
has gathered a large number. With- 
in a few weeks a typical collection 
of them will be published under the 
title, “Spanish Songs of Old Cali- 
fornia.” The book may be obtained 


by subscription. Dr. Lummis’s ad- 
‘dress is 200 E. Aye. 48, Los Angeles, 


Ca. 
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the Old Songs 
AYBE you all do not know that old Don Carlos 
Lummis, who lives in his own stone fortress at 
No, 200 Hast Avenue 43 in that part of Los Angeles 
No. 200 East Avenue 43 in that part of Los; Angeles 
- known as the Arroyo Seco, {s getting out a book of the 
“old songs. of’ California—the songs’ that the happy peo . 
ples used to sing in the golden times when California 
- was-the Happiest land in all the world, | 
Nobody but Don Carlos would be able to do this won-)  <... 
-derful thing. Throughout the loving years, that he has-°.. : 
' Jived under our ‘sunny skies he: has: been diligent and 
* gaithfulin gathering. the*beautifal’- things ¢oncerned- » 
_ with our history. And, best of, all, he has. saved the ©) .0 
songs;-: Nore Meee ied irae Ev cel 
. + Sand tow: hé. is’ printing:them in a book and we can 5 ~' 
‘all have one: by ‘sending. to‘him‘for it, And who wouldn't.” ~< 
|. want this marvelous: bundle of melody?) . There. have 


been no songs like them, ‘since, and -maybe-there will... - 


~ never be songs Iike ‘them :any more: 
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“the Old Songs 

Wiese you all do not know that old’ Don Carlos 

Lummis, who lives in his own stone fortress at 
No. 200 Wast Avenue 43 in that part of Los Angeles 
No. 200 least Avenue 43 in that part of Los Angeles 
known as the Arroyo Seco, is getting out a book of the 
old songs of California—the songs that the happy peo- 
ples used to sing in the golden times when California 
was the happiest land in all the world, 

Nobody but Don Carlos would be able to do this won- 
derful thing. Throughout the loving years that he has 
lived under our sunny skies he has been diligent and 
faithful in gathering the beautiful things concerned 
with our history. And, best of all, he has saved the 
songs. 

And now he is printing them in a book and we can 
all have one by sending to him for it. And who wouldn’t 
want this marvelous bundle of melody? There have 
been no songs like them since, and maybe there will 

- never be-songs like them any more. 
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ARROYO ‘SECO ‘CHORUS 
ASKED TO COOPERATE 
IN PATRIOTIC SPEC- 
TACLE. 


Of special interest to residen‘s 
of the Greater [lighland Park dis- 
trict is the general invitation 
which has been extended to all § 
who sing in Los Angeles to join 
the ‘great chorus of 1000 voices § 
Pwhich is to take part in the colos- a 
sal patriotic spectacle, the Pap- Big 
eant of Liberty, “One Hundred @ 
and Fifty Years of American 
fliistory,’ which is to be given in & 
Malthe Coliseum, Los Angeles, on the § 
Mafternoon of Monday, July 5th. 
@ interest in the matter in this re- J 
gion is heightened by the fact Bm 


ings 
divisions, this section of the city 
is chosen as one of these locali- 
ties, and one of the divisions of 
Meche chorus will be rehearsed in 
Be the Arroyo Seco clubhouse, 6150 
Piedmont avenue. 
Farwell, the Director 

Z The civic committee for this 
RM creat celebration last week an- 
Hnounced the appointment of Ar- 
thur Farwell, the famous com- | 
poser and conductor, as musical 
director of the pageant, and the 
rehearsals and performance of 
@ the chorus will be under his per- 
Bsonal direction. Mr. Farwell was 
Bathe first to make a national mu- 
Misical issue of the music of the 
American Indians, and came to 
Los Angeles first in 1904 to work 
with the collection of Spanish and 
f indian songs collected by the not- 
ed author and ethnologist, 
Charles. J°...Lumimis... From 1910 
mio 1913 he was supervisor of Mu- 
B nicipal Concerts in the Parks and 
Recreation Piers of New York 
City and was instrumental in 
cleaning the’ musical system of 
the’ city of politics, und graft. pe! 
on wr 5 10 Shakespear- 
1916 he componee Masquet, Cali- 
ban,” of which he! was musical | 
producing director, with 500 par- 
ticipants im its New xork 
triumph. Mr. Farwell was one of |f 
the original founders of the com- 
munity music nmiovement, and was 
the organizer und president of the 
New York Community Chorus 
from 1915 to 1918, when he came 
to California to live. ui 

; Lewis to Cooperate 

The great success of the Ar- 
royo Seco Community chorus un- 
der the capable directorship of 
J. Arthur Lewis, and its receiv- 
ing of the Kisteddfod award, was 
a large factor in deciding to es- 
tablish one division of the Pa- 
geant of Liberty chorus’ in this 
district. It was after a visit to 
one of the chorus meetings here 
and an interview with Mr. Lewis 
that Mr. {*arwell decided upon 
this move, j 
- ach division of the pageant 
chorus will have four weekly re- 
hearsals, those at the Arroyo 
Seco clubhouse being scheduled 
for the following four Monday 
evenings, June 7, 14, 21 and 28,— 
rehearsals being at 8 o'clock. p. 
m. Myr. {Lewis volunteered his 


|which has been extended to all 
who sing in Los Angeles to join 
the great chorus of 1000 voices | 
which is to take part in the colos-. 
sal patriotic spectacle, the Pag- | 

jjeant of Liberty, “One Hundred | 

jJand Fifty Years of American | 

i History,” which is to be given in | 

‘ithe Coliseum, Los Angeles, on the 
afternoon of Monday, July 5th. | 
Interest in the matter in this re- | 
gion is heightened by the fact | 
that in yestablishing three locali- 
ties, for the organization and re- 
hearsing of this chorus in three 
divisions, this section of the city 
is chosen as one of these locali- 
ties, and: one of the divisions of 
the chorus will be rehearsed in 
the Arroyo Seco clubhouse, 6150 
Piedmont avenue. 

Farwell, the Director | 
| The civic committee for this | 
great celebration last week ‘an- | 
jnounced the appointment of Ar- 
thur Farwell, the famous com- 
poser and conductor, as musical 
director of the pageant, and the 
rehearsals and performance of 
the chorus will be under his per- |! 
| sonal direction. Mr, I I was |! 
the first to make a national mu- |} 
sical issue of the music of the 
American Indians, and came to || 
Los Angeles first in 1904 to work || 
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with the collection of Spanish and 
Indian songs collected hy the not- || 
jed author and ethnologist, i 
Charles. J*.Luminis... from 1910 
to 1915 he was supervisor of Mu- 
ge cipal Concerts in the Parks and |} 
Btecreation Piers of New York | 
g City and was instrumental in | 
cleaning the musical system ef 
the-city of politicgsanayemt Guar: 
1916 heeomeners! Banquet, “Calin | 
Many of which he! was musical 
§ producing director, with 500 par- | 
ticipants in its _ New xork 
triumph. Mr. Farwell was onc of 
the original founders of the com- | 
munity music niovement, and was } 
the organizer and president of the 
New York Community Chorus 
from 1915 to 1918, when he came 
to California to live. 
Lewis to Cooperate 
The great success of the Ar- 
Broyo Seco Community chorus un- 
der the capable directorship of 
J. Arthur Lewis, and its. receiv- 
ing of the [isteddfod award, was 
a large factor in deciding to es- 
tablish one division of the Pa- 
geant of Liberty chorus in this 
M district. It was after a visit to 
fone of the chorus meetings here 
and an interview with Mr. Lewis 
that Mr. Farwell decided upon 
this move. 
- Nach division of the pageant | 
# chorus will have four weekly re- | 
hearsals, those at the Arroyo 
Seco clubhouse being scheduled 
for the following four Monday | 
evenings, June 7, 14, 21 and 28, | 
rehearsals being at 8 o’clock p. | 
m. Mr. Lewis volunteered his | 
hearty recommendation that the | 
members of the Arroyo Seco | 
Community Chorus participate in 
the Pageant of Liberty Chorus, 
and declared his intention of af- 
firming this at the Community 
Chorus meeting of June 8, which 
is one day after the first rehear- 
sal here of- the pageant chorus. 
‘The other divisions of the pageant 
chorus will be rehearsed at the 
Belmont High school on ‘Tues- 
days, and at the Hollywood High 
school on Wednesdays, beginning 
June 8 and 10 respectively. 
All ‘Singers Welcome 
Mr. Farwell wishes it well un- 
derstood that singers without 
trained voices or knowledge of 
sight reading are equally welcome 
with those who have these thing's, 
as this great compound chorus 
will have both a four part sec- 
tion and a “community” section, 
for the broad mass effects which 
he plans to obtain. ‘The most 
highly trained and the least train- 
ed will both have their proper an 
appropriate place in this massi 
chorus. ‘The members will have 
no expense. It is confidently £x- 
pected that “Division - 1” 
make a good beginning next 
day evening, and register 
members. 
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Dr, Ltimmis’ Undertaking 

FY am glad io see that Charles F. Lun- 
mis is publishing the old Spanish= songs 
of the southwest, which labor of love 
will help nfs i} phase of the old 


Spanish ordex,ttoo “picturesque to be lost 
to prosperity. I agree with Dr. Lummis 
——+shat it were a sin and a folly to let 
such songs perish and 1 hope that a wide 
response to their publication will ensue. 
For nearly forty years, Charley Lum- 
mis has been engaged in collecting these 
heart-reaching folk songs and if the 
first edition of fourteen typical lyrics 
is to be followed by others his under- 
taking must be handsomely encouraged. 
When I first came to Los Angeles, near- 
ly a quarter of a century ago, I used to 
hear Charley try out these songs, and I 
became enamoured of the airs. Alas! 
moving pictures are suppressing tho sing- 
ing habit that used to prevail among our 
Mexiean population, — 8. Tf. 
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The following songs have re- 
ceived the most yotes of directors | ; 
of rommunity singing throughout | ; 
{he United States. What do you], 
think. of the list: “Ameriea,” “Old } 
Folks at Home,” “My Old Ken-}| 
tucky Home,” “Battle Hymn of the’ 
Republic,” “Old Black Joe,” “Star 
Spangled Banner,’ “Sweet <Ade-| 
line,” “Dixie,” “Carry Me Back ‘to! 
Old Virginney,” “There's a Long, 
Long Trail,” “Home, Sweet Home,” | t 
“Till We Meet Again,” “I’ve Been 4.1 
Working on the Railroad,” “Lik 
Lisa Jane.” “Columbia, the Gem ofi’, 
the Ocean,” “Sweet Genevieve” and | 
“Good Night, Ladies.” Of the list | 
of seventeen three were written by 
Stephen C. Foster, the Pittsburg 
ong genius, who picked out the 
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~cunes on an old cracked flute. 
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from Ruth F. Amet ? | 
Mercury Herald, 
Sean Jose, Califormis 


ONDAY MORNING, JAW 
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Folksong of Old| 
California Made} 
Into Collection 
by Chas. Lummis 


Radiantly reminiscent of “Bride 
of Mission San Jose” days is the 
first book of songs of Spanish 
-California, collected and translat- 
ed by Charles F, Lummis, with 
planoforte accompaniments by <Ar- 
thur Farwell. Just as the state's 
picturesque first settlers introduced 
the fandango and the ribbon-slung 
Suitar, Just so surely did they be- 
queath the all-but-forgotten songs 
gathered be Dr. Lummis through 
the last 38 years. Tho book, which 
is called “Spanish Songs of Old 
California," is the first authentic 
collection to he made. 

Romance of the old California 
has always been a matter of first 
consequence to Dr, Lummis. Amer- 
can academic honors and degrees 
are his, while the king of Spain 
has knighted him, and he has been 
made a member of the Spanish 
Royal Academy, for brilliant re- 
search accomplishment. His ef- 
forts on behalf of the Indians of 
the southwest have been long and 
untiring. Years ago Dr. Lummis 
was city editor of the Los Angeles 
Daily Times. He served as li- 
brarian of the Los Angeles public 
library for five years and as cur- 
ator of the Southwest museum at 
a later period. Long intervals in 
his life haye been spent in learn- 
ing Indian languages and customa, 
in exploration, and In working to 
Preserve California's historic land- 
marks. Ho is at present president 
of “The Landmarks Club of Cali- 
fornia". The author of hooks of 
verse and travel and of critical ar- 
ticles in the Encylopaedias Bri- 
tannica and Americana, he has 
found time since 1905 to make 
Phonographic records of 450 old 
Spanish songs of the southwest 
and 425 Indian songs in 37 lan- 
guages, 

Notables Subscribe. 

The first edition of “Spanish 
Songs of Old California,” sold out 
long before publication. Among 
the first subscribers were David 
Starr Jordan, Herbert Hoover, Ver- 
non Kellogg, Harry Barnhart, Mary 
Garden, V. Blasco Ibanez, Rupert 
Hughes and Alice Gentle. Also, 
before publication, the worth of |* 
the songs was proved by Mr. Far- |; 
Well, who taught them by Tote to 
his community choruses in Santa ‘ 
Barbara and Pasadena. The 14 
songs in the colorful collection are: 

“La Hamaca,” “Ia Barquillera,” 
“Bl Quelele,” “La Noche ‘sta Se- 
rena,” “Tl avOUTy “Chata,” Cara 
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patero," “La Primavera,’™ “MI 
ep2,” “is TE) Amor Mariposa," 
‘La Magica Mujer,” “Pl Chearos: 
and “ios, Adios Amores, y 
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“Witess “The songs of oSPy soil 
have beauty of their own; but the 
folksong of the Spanish blood— 
whether’ in the old peninsula or 
in the new world that Spain gave 
to the old—has a Particular fascin- 
vation, a naivete, and yet aX vivid- 
ness and Ilfe, a richness of melody, 
with a certain resilfence and wil- 
fulness—that give it a pre-emi- 
nent appeal. It has more music 
in it—more rhythm, more grace. 
It not only joys my hearing and 
tickles in my pulses, but cuddles 
t1 my heart more happily than the 
songs of any of the score of other 
nationalities to which I have given 
friendly ear, 

t Song Magic. 

“Perhaps the movement for 
community singing shall bring 
back, sOmewhat, the like saving 
grace to our hurried, angular lives. 
There is nothing in the world that 
‘ could be so ‘good for what ails 
>| us’—the unrest, the social dyspep- 
b} sla, the de-humanizing and de- 
homing, the apartness that comes 
by multitudes—as to get together 
and sing together. It brings a 
\) marvelous psychological ‘thaw,’ 
even in a crowd of strangers—and 
a wondrous welding in a crowd of 
| friends. And for that, these old 
‘ Spanish songs have, in Mr. Far- 
well’s splendid community chor- 
uses, become fully as great favor- 
ites as their Saxon kindred, ‘Suw- 
anee River, ‘Old Kentucky Home,’ 
‘John Brown's Body,’ and all that 
roster of deathless memory. 

“These sOngs ‘belong to be sung 
in Spanish—the most difficult form 
—but I have written an English 
version that will sing, and still 
preserve the sense very closely— 
the most difficult form of literary 
gymnastics I have ever found. 
The genius of the two languges is 
¢ in this absolutely unlike. We ‘set 

to music;’ in Spanish the music 

js the thing—and if a word has 
' to be stood on its head as to ac- 
'!- cent, why, on Its head it goes! 
! “St any rate, we shall have saved 
| a heritage of lasting beauty, to 
| whieh abler poets may do better 
| justice. And I hope to be able to 
' follow this book with others, each 
! of about the same number of 
| songs, until we have preserved a 
! fair showing of the quaint, heart- 

reaching folksong which flowered 

in the California that was.” 

Arthur Farwell, the distinguish- 

ed Pasadena composer and song 

leader, says of the collection: ‘‘The 

value of the Spanish-Califo:nia 

songs to individual singers, in pro- 

viding them with new and engag- 

ing folksong features for their 

programs. is too obviOus to require 

comment.” 
eee ee ee eee 
company of constabulary wus sent | 43 
teday from Zamboaga to Surizav- He 
province, on the island of Mindanso, 
to assist the force of Colonel Bowe 
ers, constabulary commander of Su} 
rizav, to disperse religious fanatics 
wav stubbornly refuse to leave Bucas 
is!and, off the coast of Mindanao, and, 
return to their homes. 


“SONGS OF THE SOUTHWEST” 


Mostvévery one in Southedn Califor- 
nia has reason to know Charles F, 
Luminis, for his Landmark's Club, his 
coxtributions to the Southwest Mu- 
stum, his activities: in behalf of the 
‘restoration of) or Better still, appre- 
Ciation for California’s heritage, the 
Franciscan and Jesuit missions, have 
been an arduous labor of love. To 


him we are indebted for many stories 
and facts of mission lore and romance, 


DR. CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


and his position as a friend and patron 
of the Missions might appropriately be 
envied by many Catholics. 

In a letter, recently issued, he states: 

“For 38 years I have been trying to 
save the old, old Spanish songs of the 
Southwest, and have collected a- great 
number. They were never published, 
and in the changed social order are 
rapidly disappearing—the very people 
who taught them to me have largely 
forgotten them! 

“It is a sin and a folly to let such 
songs perish. We need them now! 
These heart-felt and heart-reaching 
folksongs will come as a fresh West. 
ern wind to those weary of the stri- 
dent or. vapid, ephemeral songs of to- 
day—full.ofssmartness and jingle, but 
almost without a trace of the genuine 
human thrill of “Suwanee River” or 


“Nellie Gray” or “Old Black Joe” or 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” These 
Spanish songs of Old California are of 
that kindred, My versions are authen- 
tic, both in music and text. I have fol- 
lowed the Spanish with a singing En- 
glish translation; and Arthur Farwell 
has made the Pianoforte accompani- 
ments with his unsurpassed sympathy 
and skill. 

“I find that to Preserve these gems 
of California romance—and of real mu- 
sic—I must publish them myself. 

“Within a few weeks my ‘Spanish 
Songs of Old California’ (First Book) 
will be on the market, with 14 typical 
songs. I am making this venture in 
the belief that these songs deserve 
both historically and musically to be 
saved from oblivion—and that they 
are really needed in our day. 

“I must depend almost wholly on 
subscription, and hope that this First 
Book may meet a welcome which will 
enable me to issue further books of 
about a dozen songs each, until we 
shall have preserved at least a reason- 
able representation of that quaint, gen- 
uine and fascinating folksong which 
flowered in the Patriarchal days of Cal- 
ifornia ‘Before the Gringo Came.’” 

Dr. Lummis’ work may be obtained 
by subscription, and he will be pleased 
to communicate with those who are 
interested. His address is 200 East 
Avenue 43, Los Angeles. 


AAS PUBLISHED A BOOK OF THE 
SONGS OF SPANISH CALIFORNIA 


By REDFERN MASON 


> O you know Charles Fletcher Lummis? If you don’t, get his 

D “Land of Poco Tiempo” out of the library—or, better still, buy 

it, for it is the kind of book one likes to own. What Mary Austin 

Y did for the borderland of Death Valley Lummis has done for the pueblo 

NG civilization of New Mexico—that civilization which, in certain valuable 

qualities, offers a wodel which we transplanted Anglo-Saxons, Celts 
and others might do well to imitate. a 

Lummis came to California when Los Angeles was still a Spanish 
WE ety and he quickly came under the spell of the courteous intimacy and 
generous good fellowship of that quasi patriarchal regime. 

Those were the duys before industrialism had made people too busy 
to sing. Listen to Mr, Taunmis’ own words: 

“In the California days of my young manhood it seemed there was 
always somebody singing at work or at play—-Carmen or Nina or Pichona 
or [sabel—and nightly, by dusk or moonlight, twenty or thirty of us 
would sit in the long corridor, forgetting the hours as we sang our 
hearts out... maybe with Padre Pedro marching up and down, a| 
choirmaster with a voice as the Bulls of Bashan.” 

What has become of those songs? Have they floated off into the 
Exctigkeit, like the smoke and the beer of Hans Brejtmann’s party? Or 
are there echoes of them still to be heard in out-of-the-way places of our 
sunny California? 


FPricod Lummis has answered this question in the best way in the 
world: 

Mor thirty-eight years he has been collecting the old songs of the 
Southiwest—songs in which the Spanish genius told its reactions to life 
in that California whieh, as one of their romancers put it, was “not very 


fir tienen the garden of Paradise.” Flow wealthy was that lode of golden 
Beles vee taay koow from the fnet that the eollecfor has recorded over 
four lundved aieladies, none of which have been published, unless per- 


haps the dezen or so set dawn by W.E. MeCoy are among the number, 

Now Mi. Luminis lias issued a eollection of fourteen “Spanish Songs 
of Old California.” Ife is tis own publisher. and the charmingly pre- 
seutiable book can be had Crom him at 200 Bast Avenue 48, Los Angeles. 

OF the character of the songs Mr. Lummis is his own best expositor. 
Rere is what he says on the subject: 

“flere are fourteen songs of fourteen kinds—soeugy that Fremont 
the Pathfinder heard and loved, and, abead of him, Dana of ‘Two Veurs 
Before the Mast.” Thev range from the unfeigned ‘Mother Goose’ of 
‘Quelele’ and ‘Zapatero,’ through the magpie periness of ‘Pepa,’ the 
shrewd ‘P rimavera,’ the passion of “Magica: Mujer. und ‘Adios Amores! 
the wistful ‘Pena Huees, ihe Ueine-like “Barguillera,’ the whimsical 
~~ *eharro.’ Spanish Jends itself notably to the onomatopoetic or sense- 

Tevealing song, in which the rhythm or sound, or both, simulate the 

Subject sung of. Two admirable examples here are the sway of the 

hammock in ‘La Hamaca’ and the pelt of the rain in ‘Capotin’ As for 

‘La Noche sta serena,’ that has always affected me as the dear ‘Juanita’ 

of my boyhood. One cannot but love these songs—the homely quaintness 

of some, the sheer beauty of others, and the charm of all.” 

Manifestly sneh a collection is 2 book to be loved. Tt is musical 
history—that sweetest of all history, the history of the intimacies of 
home. Every one of these songs has a tale associated with it, if only 
the story of the man or woman who sang it, or the circumstances under 

which it was rescued from the oblivion that is forever threatening the 
unrecorded songs of the folk. 

What George Petrie did for the songs of Ireland Charles Fletcher 
Iummis is doing for the Spanish songs of California. Widdle in hand, ' 
Petrie—a doctor by profession—wandered up and down Hrin over a 

space of time not far short of half a century, and whenever he found 
_ people who “had music” he noted down their songs. Perey Grainger has. 
done the same thing for the songs of Iungland, and one of these days the 
pianist will convince a rather incredulous world that England has its | 
treasure of folk-music not less fascinating and characteristic than the 
_ folk-musie¢ of other countries. 
And just as Petrie faithfully recorded the sources of his SONgS, $0. 
: Lumuiis has credited the singers who helped ‘hin in his labor of lov 
_ Here is a last quotation: 
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What Comes Down My Creek —B y Harry Stillwell Edwards 


HARLES E. LUMMIS, of Los Angeles, 
c IS engaged in a work that will win him 
ap the gratitude of all lovers of music. 
The old Spani songs, which in California 
| Occupy pretty much the same relation to his- 
tory as the negro song in the south, re rap- 
idly passing trom the memory c-. the race. 
Only here and there, on the lips of s 
players, and the ola people of Spanish settle- 
ments, are these songs heard today, To take 


thei down, hoth musie score and words, and | 


translate the latter, js the work Dr. Lummis 
has undertaken. 0S first volume 
ing fourteen songs is just out. 
, like those of all peasant songs, are simple, 
| and t..2 motif is always-love. The piano ac- 
companiments are by Frank Farwell, and in 
the - ords of Dr. Lummis, ot 
passed sympathy and skill.” 


are 


bound to attract 
the little 


and 
Only 


attention. 
he himself 


widespread 
brochure which 


or his subject. He writes with the enthu- 
Siasm .. the poet-artist, and throws a charm- 
ing glamor of romance around his subject. 
For thirty-eight years he has been collecting 
these songs, his mission carrying him as far 
-outh as Chile. He has lived with the peas- 
ants and slept with the shepherds on the 
hills, picking up as he went bits of melody 
and romance. He has recorded 450 songs, 
and, as he says, has many more in his “‘‘at- 
tic.” He pays this beautiful tribute to Dona 
Manuela Garcia, of Los Angeles: “‘In all my 
collecting throughout Spanish America, 1 
have not found another such golden memory; 
and her clear, true voice has given me the 
phonographie versions of thirteen of these 
songs. In all, she has recorded 160 for me. 
The fourteenth song, ‘Elquelele,’ was record- 
ed by the ‘toast’ of California, Dona Tulita 
Wilcox.” 


As a part of his theme Dr. Lummis drops 
‘nituraliy into discussion of the value af 
song: “Perhaps the movement for commu- 
nity singing shall bring hack, somewhat, a 
saving grace to our hurried, angular lives. 
There is nothing in the world that could he 
so g00d for what ails us—the unrest, the 
social dyspepsia, the dehumanizing, dehom- 
ing, the apartness that comes hy multitudes, 
as ‘Get Together and Sing Together.’ It 
brings a marvelous psychological thaw, even 
in a crowd of strangers, and a wondrous 
welding in a crowd of friends.” 


a 
a 


“Wverybody sang,” says Dr. Lummis, “in 
“my own New England boyhood; boys and 
“men whistled, and women sang at their work. 
‘And the congregational singing! In the Cal- 
ifornia days of my young manhood it seemed 
there was always somebody singing at work 
or at play—Carmen, or Nena, or Pichona, or 
Ysabel—and nightly, by dusk or moonlight, 
twenty or thirty of us sitting in the long 
corridor, forgetting the hours as we Sang our 
hearts out in these very (Spanish) songs.” 
Mr. Lummis’ love of the old songs is 
equaled only by his contempt for most of the 
new. ‘When we reflect that out of the thou- 
sands of songs loosed upon us every year, 
practically all are with another year forgot- 
ten; when you try to recall how many songs 
written within the last twenty years find 


| books for popular use; and after fifty years 


such anthologies still give ‘Suwanee River,’ 
‘Old Black Joe,’ ‘Old Kentucky Home,’ ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ do these facts 
mean nothing to you? I was born hefore the 
Givil war; yet there are not a dozen songs 
“now national favorites, which 1 did not know 
I : 


jasa boy.” 
Pete ‘ 
The value of these old Spanish songs may 


ftish, Th ; 
le songs of Scotland had been lost. As 
act, of the great songs of the 
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‘rolling | 


contain- | 
The poems, | 


unsur- | 
Dr. Lummis’ work, in fact, is a notable one, | 


sends with the songs, can do justice to. him | 


place jn a collection of college songs or other | 


asured in part by comparison with Yhe| 
‘The world would hoe a lonely place | 


south, few would ever have heen written 
if there had been no background of Scotland. 
While it is true that our own southern ne- 
| groes, with a basis of the Scotch and English 
“part” songs popularized the rhythm that coes 
| with syncopated music, it was the Mexican 
| melody, “La Paloma,” that started the craze 
for the higher forms of <uch music. ‘This 
one song charmed the world, and still holds 
its own. Nobody knows jts age. Doubtless 
it dates in the essentials, back to Aragon and 
Castile, oy the sunny shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘‘La Golindrina,’’ its companion, Js 
scarcely less famous and enduring, No man 
| can compute the age of any song. “The 
| songs of the soil, of eyery soil,’ says-Mr. 
Lummis, ‘have beauty of their own; but the 
folksong of the Spanish blood, whether in the 
; Old peninsular, or in the New World that 
| Spain. gave to the Old, has a fascination, a 
naivetle, and yet a vividness and life, a rich- 
ness of melody, with a certain resilience and 


| wilfulness that give it pre-eminent appeal, 
Song, then, was born of emotion, and never 
of the commercial] jtch. It came from tha 


heart and it reaches the heart. Spanish lenda 
itself notably to the onomato-noetic, or self- 
revealing song, in which the rhythm or sound 
or both simulate the subject. One can not 
help but love the songs, the homely quaint- 
ness of some, the sheer beauty of others.” 

Not less enthusiastic over the rescue of 
these Spanish songs is Arthur Farwell, who 
restored the musical forms; ‘In, the vast 
community singing movement of America, 
the meaning and value of these songs is be- 
yond all power to estimate or predict. In 
community song movements, under my direc- 
tion, they have been sung, and are being 
sung, by large numbers of people year after 
year with increasing enthusiasm and delight, 
even under the difficullies of their hitherto 
unpublished condition.” Farwell’s accom- 
| paniments preserve the equivalents of the na- 
tive guitar. 


Dr. Lummis admits that the most diffieult 
feat that be has been called orm to perform 
in connection with this work of rescue was 
the translation into English singing words of 
the original Spanish. As-in the case of all 
folksongs the poetic element was found to be 
elusive; simple almost to childishness. To 
get this into readable and singable English 
was indeed a task. Here js a sample from 
the Spanish ‘‘Mother Goose,” written around 
“E] Quelele” (the white hawk): 

“Papa Quelele has died, aye, aye, aye, ay@ 
aye! 

Died as the morning was breaking; 

Papa Quelele has died, aye, aye, aye, aye, 
aye! 


Three dragoons and a corporal, aye, aye, aye, 
aye, aye! 

*Tomeat for sacristan, too | 

And all the baby Queleles, aye, aye, aye, aye, 
aye! 

Cry them to death in their woe:” 


In “The Noche sta Serena” (Serenade), the © 
lover sings: coos : 


So fair’and still, the night is, 
‘ The very wind's asleep: 
Thy sentinel so tender, 
His watch and ward doth keep. — 
And on the wings of zephyrs, soft, 
That wander how they will | ' 
To thee, my fair one, all to thee,. 
My prayers go flutt’ring still— 
To thee, my fair one, all to thee, 
My prayers go flutt'ring still, 


Tr “La Hamaca™ (The Hammock), there 
is a rhythm to match the swing of the hame 


nrock., ‘ 


' rr 


have my hammock ‘a swingin 


Down by the side of the sea, 
Hidden, my cabin i8- eli 
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The Poetry Society meeting in November was opened by 
Vice-President Leonora Speyer. Later the chair was taken 
by President Erskine who had arrived that evening from 
lecturing in Pittsburgh. As a committee to count the ballots 
on the Poetry Society prize poems, Mrs. Speyer appointed Jessie 
Lemont Trausil, Royal Dixon and Daniel Maurice Murphy. 

Mr. Kalil Gibran, artist and poet, then read fora half an 
hour from his new book Zhe Prophet; (Knopf). Mr. Gibran, 
born on Mount Lebanon, expresses his wisdom through English 
that may sometimes blur a little the color of his vivid oriental 
concept. But the artist in him meets happily with the philoso- 
pher and in striking symbol and parable his departing prophet 
discourses to the citizens of the city on meanings below the 
surface of things. Those listening to Mr. Gibran were in- 
structed as well as entertained as he threw unwonted light 
upon some of our old precepts and prejudices. Auguste 
Rodin, sculptor, once said of Mr. Gibran: ‘I know of no one 
else in whom drawing and poetry are so linked together as to 
make him a new Blake.” 

Chairman Trausil of the committee on counting the ballots 
then announced that Roselle Mercier Montgomery and Leonora 
Speyer had led in the contest, Mrs. Montgomery being ten 
points ahead. For her Ulysses Returns, she therefore gets the 
Julia Ellsworth Ford prize, and Mrs. Speyer for her Oberammer- 
au, gets the prize offered incognito by a non-member. 

The poems of the evening were read by the always wel- 
comed Marie Collins Rooney. They were: Sadi Passes, by 
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she had talked over the incident with you, and she intended to 
look up the history of Paolo and Irancesca on her visit to Italy 
during the summer, 

I feel, my dear Miss Monroe, that too much criticism is ut- 
tered in America before the facts are looked up. But the im- 
portant difference between us is in that theory of the local and 
the contemporary, for which you criticised me and for which I 
defended myself. [ wish you would explain your view further, 
with Shakespeare's plays for illustration. 

Iam asking the Secretary of the Poetry Society to print 
this letter in our bulletin, and I trust you will find room for it 
in Poetry. Faithfully yours, 

Miss Harriet Monroe. John Erskine.” 

Richard Burton is giving a morning course of lectures at 
Columbia on Significant Books. This month he discussed 
Frost’s new volume, Wew Hampshire, and spoke also on The 
New School of Poetry, a subject he is discussing very widely 
over the country. The frequency of its selection shows the 
interest in the recent movement. Professor Burton is East for 
lectures up to Spring. 

Flowers of Our Lost Romance, is the name of the first book 
‘of Spanish Songs of Old California, collected and translated by 
Chas. F. Lummis with Pianoforte Accompaniment by Arthur 
Farwell. ‘A unique book of the colorful and romantic songs 
sung in California before the Gringo came, and gathered by 
Dr. Lummis in the last thirty-eight years. Fourteen songs of 
fourteen kinds—and all characteristic. No such lasting, heart- 
felt and heart-warming songs for the people are written to-day.” 

Golf is being poetized like the dance on the green around 
the May-pole. Here are Lyrics of the Links, by Frances Brower 
Keene and Zhe Epic of Golf, by Clinton Scollard. Harold 
Vinal is bringing out a few distinctive books of poems. Voyage 
by Harold Vinal. Alarriage Songs by Mary Caroline Davies. 
Cup of Sand by George Brandon Saul. Turning Earth by 
Power Dalton. ' 

New Books of verse: Scarlet Runner, by Elizabeth Shaw 
Montgomery, sensitive imagination and lyrical quality. Zhe 
Ancient Beautiful Things, by Fannie Stearns Davis, delicate’ 
sympathy, verbal distinction; Harp Weaver, by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, magic and melody of cadence. Many Wings by Isabel 
Fiske Conant will come this week from Brimmer, Boston. 
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troversy in the press, but it was far more 
exciting to hear the actual words of a con- 
cealed debate. 


The Thanksgiving Day service in the 
Madeleine, the next day, was the occasion 
for another outpouring of Americans. It 
gave a thrill to see Old Glory carried by a 
group of sturdy American soldiers from the 
Paris Post of the Legion, to hear the tribute 
paid to America by the curé and to listen to 
the reading of President Coolidge’s proc- 
lamation. Incidentally it was quite remark- 
able to listen to the curé’s remarks, first in 
French, to his French auditors; next, in ex- 
cellent English, to the Americans present. 


Rarely could one happen upon Paris at a 
more interesting time. Political and social 
events occurred in rapid succession and dis- 
cussions of all kinds were rife. The opera- 
tions of the Dawes Plan, the recognition of 
Russia, and the ever-present question of the 
debts were debated everywhere. Just be- 
fore the British elections, France, at the 
suggestion of Premier Macdonald, had 
agreed to interchange ambassadors with the 
Moscow government, and relations were 
thus renewed. Then came the publication of 
the alleged Zinoviev letter, and the surpris- 
ing reaction of the British electorate, fol- 
lowed by the repudiation of the conventions 
made by Britain’s labor government with 
Moscow. There were many in Paris who 
felt that the Herriot ministry had acted too 
quickly and the arrival of Krassin was 
greeted with both applause and disapproval. 
But, on the whole, European sentiment has 
come to feel that the present Russian regime 
is permanent, that it will undergo a gradual 
evolution and that it must be dealt with 
officially. 


The debt to America was continually dis- 
cussed, and is too great a question for de- 
bate here. Suffice it to say that the French 
people, while they do not specifically refuse 
to acknowledge it, feel that the payment is 
impossible, and will not admit of the justice 
of the full amount. France has not balanced 
her budget and does not appear likely to do 
so. And the Dawes Plan is accepted, but 
merely in a spirit of skepticism. 


There were various interesting functions 
at the American University Union, which 
is an institution supported by the Carnegie 
Foundation and a number of our universi- 
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ties. It forms a center for university peo- 
ple and any who go to Paris will find a 
warm welcome and much assistance at the 
headquarters at 178 Boulevard St. Germain. 
There can be found information as to 
accommodations, contacts with other uni- 
versity men and women, and help in unravel- 
ing of the perplexities of courses of study at 
the various French institutions. 


I wish space permitted some details of 
the various trips about the country—to Mont 
Saint Michel with its famous old Abbey, to 
quaint Brittany and its refreshing common 
folk, to the glimpse of the trenches near 
Rheims, to the ghastly scars of tragic Ypres. 
J should like to tell of a visit to Geneva, 
where a former student of mine who is 
now in the secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, gave me an insight into the workings 
of that much-discussed organization, and 
quite converted me to a belief in its ac- 
complishments. And the visit to Chamonix, 
where I had the good fortune to meet a 
veritable M. Perrichon, although the charm- 
ing Henriette was unfortunately absent. So, 
also, the Rhone Valley and the Riviera, 
where I felt myself back in our own South- 
ern California. But all this would take much 
more space than the Editor has at his dis- 
posal. Suffice it to say that the traveler 
who goes merely to Paris and spends his 
time migrating between the Café de la Paix 
or the American Express Company office to 
the fool-traps of Montmartre has made the 
mistake of his life. Let him get out into 
the country, away from the flocks of tour- 
ists and mix with the people. Then, and 
then only, will he find the unmistakable 
charm of France lay hold upon him. 

And what a charm it is! The atmosphere 
of beauty, the delight of getting from Main 
Street, from worrying about what “folks 
will say” of your remarks. Bernard Shaw 
is it, who says that the American is more 
than anybody else on earth passionately de- 
sirous of improving himself, and when he - 
thinks he has improved himself sufficiently, 
he begins to hunt around for somebody else 
to improve. Well, one finds nothing of that 
sort in France, and the realization is de- 
licious. And one may mix with a social 
crowd and find that it is not “highbrow” to 
talk about things literary or artistic. There 
is no booming or boosting, no “what do you 
think of us?”’, nothing provincial; but in- 
stead, the cosmopolitan. I find myself gen- 
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uinely homesick for the scenes that have 
been left and for the good French folk with 
whom I associated. 

What a jumble this all is! But it is im- 
possible to record in a short three or four 
pages the kaleidoscopic experiences of four 
months. I find myself renewed in zeal and 
vigor by the vacation. More and more there 
grows on one the realization that every 
teacher. particularly the teacher of language, 
should spend time abroad and spend it fre- 
quently. Our two eyes are given us for the 


purpose of affording us with a sense of 
perspective. And a visit abroad with the 
consequent opportunity to view matters from 
the standpoint of another nation and race 
gives us the emancipation from the narrow 
and provincial. Since we have come into 
the Old World as a nation—and the single 
most important impression that one gets 
abroad just now is the absolutely staggering 
influence of America in world affairs—the 
greater is the need for all Americans who 
can to make the trip. 


SPANISH FOLK-LORE IN THE UNITED STATES 


AureLio M. Espinosa, Stanford University, California. 


One of the richest fields for the study of 
Spanish folk-lore is the southwestern part 
of our own country, particularly the states 
of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. Some of these regions are very 
old in Spanish traditions and have very tena- 
ciously preserved many precious documents 
of old Spanish folk-lore that other Spanish 
countries and even Spain itself have com- 
pletely forgotten. For the comparative 
study of Spanish folk-lore, therefore, the 
collection, publication and study of folk-lore 
materials from the above mentioned regions 
are of the greatest interest and importance. 

Very little has been done in the collection 
and publication of really traditional ma- 
terial of Spanish source from any of these 
regions, with the single exception of New 
Mexico. In the field of New Mexican Span- 
ish folk-lore, the author of this article was 
fortunate enough to collect abundant ma- 
terials that have been a distinct addition to 
general Spanish folk-lore studies.1 Some of 
these materials, particularly the purely lin- 
guistic studies, the folk-tales and the ro- 
mances tradicionales, or traditional ballads, 
have been a very welcome contribution to 
Spanish linguistics and folk-lore. The tra- 
ditional Spanish ballads, for example, that 


1Most of the writer’s articles were published 
in the Journal of American Folk-Lore during 
the years 1910-1916, with the general title, New 
Mezican Spanish Folk-Lore, as follows: IJ Myths, 
II Superstitions and Beliefs, III Folk-Tales, IV 
Proverbs, V Popular Comparisons, VI Los Tro- 
vos del Viejo Vilmas, VII More Folk-Tales, VIII 
Short Stories and Anecdotes, IX Riddles, X 
Children’s Games, XI Nursery Rhymes. Four- 
teen more New-Mexican Spanish folk-tales were 
published in the Bulletin de Dialectologie Ro- 
mane, Hamburg, Germany, 1914. His collec- 


are ten in number and are found in twenty- 
seven versions, furnish us with one of the 
most interesting and most archaic collections 
of Spanish ballads that have been collected 
anywhere in the Spanish world. Some of 
them are versions of Spanish ballads brought 
to the New World in the XVIth century 
and are, therefore, some of the most precious 
materials of Spanish folk-lore found in 
Spanish America. 

But the New Mexican field has not been 
exhausted by any means. Much more ma- 
terial is available and it only awaits an en- 
thusiastic collector who will appreciate its 
worth and save it from oblivion. New 
Mexican institutions unfortunately take no 
interest in the matter, and it remains for 
certain individuals who have the time and 
the ability to understand what is real folk- 
lore and what is modern and unimportant 
to continue this precious harvest. 

In California there are more collectors, 
according to reports, but very little has been 
published as yet that has any great value for 
Spanish folk-lore studies. The author has 
collected and published a small number of 
traditional Spanish ballads, which like the 
New Mexican, are real gems on account of 
the archaic character of the versions. They 


tion of traditional Spanish ballads from New 
Mexico was published in the Révue Hispanique, 
Paris, 1915, with the title Romancero Nuevome- 
jicano. In the work of C. F. Lummis, The Land 
of Poco Tiempo, New York, 1898, there are a 
few New-Mexican Spanish folk-songs, for the 
most part modern and of little importance for 
folk-lore studies. In fact, Mr. Lummis says that 
in New Mexico no traditional Spanish ballads 
were to be found. There are ten in twenty- 
seven versions in my publication mentioned 
above, and I feel confident that more may yet 
be found. 
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are published unedited in the Memorial 
Volumes? published in Spain recently in 
honor of Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, the 
greatest living authority on Spanish lan- 
guage and literature, and who is collecting 
for publication the Spanish balladry of the 
whole Spanish-speaking world. He has the 
theory that the Spanish ballads are found 
in oral tradition wherever the Spanish lan- 
guage is spoken, and thus far his theory has 
been upheld wherever folk-lorists have 
looked for such materials. The author of 
this article has an unpublished collection of 
folk-tales from Spanish California. As for 
Spanish popular songs and lyrics, the only 
interesting collection for the Southwest as 
a whole is the publication of Miss Eleanor 
Hague, Spanish American Folk-Songs, New 
York, 1917. These songs, however, are not 
very old. The recent publications of Mr. 
Lummis, Spanish Songs from Old Cali- 
fornia, are XIXth century songs, and of 
little interest to folk-lore. 


From Arizona and Texas I do not know 
of any important published documents of 
traditional Spanish folk-lore. Now that in- 
terest in the Spanish language is spreading 
over our country, thanks to the just appre- 
ciation on the part of Americans for a lan- 
guage that is spoken on this continent by 
some fifty million people with whom we 
must live in continual commercial and cul- 
tural relations, and that is ione of the great 
languages of the world, it is to be hoped 
that professors and teachers of Spanish in 
our universities and colleges will make an 
earnest effort to interest their students in 
Spanish folk-lore, an almost virgin field that 
lies at our doors. 

One interesting and useful work, for ex- 
ample, that all students of Spanish could 
very well undertake is the collection from all 
parts of our Spanish Southwest of the popu- 
lar lyric quatrains, or coplas. In New Mex- 
ico and Colorado the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple call these popular poetic compositions 
versos. Echar versos, to compose and sing 
these popular quatrains on special occasions, 
was a regular pastime in the XVIIIth and 
XIXth centuries. Thousands of them have 
been composed and hundreds may be easily 
collected. I have a collection from New 
Mexico, unedited, of about eight hundred. 
These coplas are the philosophy of the peo- 
ple. They are for the most part of a sen- 
tentious character and express universal 


truths. They are usually in octosyllabic 
verse, the Spanish popular metre par excel- 
lence, and very frequently preserve tradi- 
tional materials two or three hundred years 
old. 

The Amercian Folk-Lore Society, thanks 
to the efforts and interests of Professor 
Franz Boas of Columbia University, has 
taken a very active interest in the collecting 
and publishing of Spanish folk-lore from 
every possible source. But the funds of the 
society are limited, and unless material aid 
is constantly received from persons of wealth 
it is very difficult to carry on these inves- 
tigations. In order to have a large collec- 
tion of peninsular Spanish folk-tales for our 
comparative studies the American Folk-Lore 
Society decided several years ago to send a 
special investigator to Spain. The generos- 
ity of Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons, past presi- 
dent of the society, and one of the most 
eminent American folk-lorists, made pos- 
sible the expedition to Spain, and the result 
was most fortunate. We came back from 
Spain with some three hundred folk-tales 
that will be of inestimable value to our com- 
parative studies.* We have in these Spanish 
materials conclusive proof of the theories 
we formerly held about the general character 
of the Spanish-American material, namely 
that it is for the most part traditional and 
very old. For the ballads the creative period 
ended in the XVIth century. From that time 
to the end of the XVIIIth century they came 
to the New World through various channels 
of tradition. In other fields the creative pe- 
riod has had a longer life. In the case of the 
coplas, the décimas, or ballad-like composi- 
tions of a narrative, amorous or philosophic 
character, the vigor of modern tradition vies 
with the old. 

And to collect these materials from the 
Spanish-speaking Americans of our great 
Southwest a work really herculean is neces- 
sary. To cry for funds to carry on these 
researches may seem, in our commercially 
mad age, like a voice that cries in the wil- 
derness. But it does not matter. For even 
without funds some of this precious material 
may be collected by some of us. 


2Homenaje a Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, 2 
volumes, Madrid, 1925. 

8These materials are now being published in 
the Stanford University Publications, with the 
title, Cuentos Populares Espanoles. Volumes 
I and IJ appeared in 1923 and 1924. Volume 
III is now in press. 


